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HE front cover picture this month 

(International) shows the furious 
burning of the Knights of Columbus’ 
Hostel in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
where ninety-nine out of a crowd of 
approximately 300 persons lost their 
lives on December 12, 1942. Most of 
the victims were service men attending 
a barn dance in the two story wooden 
building. Flames swept through the 
structure with great rapidity undoubt- 
edly speeded by flammable Christmas 
decorations. It is reported that some 
men were sleeping on the second floor 
when the fire was discovered. Official 
reports of the fire have not yet been 
received but obviously, as in the case 
of the Cocoanut Grove night club fire 
tragedy in Boston reported in the Jan- 
uary issue of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, exit 
facilities proved inadequate. 


TRE hazards are often pictured in 

fire prevention posters as flaming 
demons lurking in homes, stores, and 
other places inhabited by unfortunate 
humaiis. Actually, of course, fire de- 
mons do not exist. A few very simple 
» Cause. such as careless smoking, defec- 








tive electrical equipment and wiring, 
and the misuse of flammable liquids, 
cause the far greater proportion of the 
some 736,000 fires that occur in the 
United States each year. 

In most cases it is possible to deter- 
mine the actual cause of a fire in order 
that steps may be taken in each com- 
munity to guard against future fires of 
a similar nature. The fire department 
should not be satisfied to write down 
“cause unknown” on a fire report un- 
less a real effort has been made to first 
determine the cause of fire. Even in 
cases where a fire has gained consid- 
erable headway it is often possible to 
determine the probable cause of fire. 
For example, if the fire department 
arrives to find a blaze starting at the 
basement ceiling and inquiry shows 
that the occupants went out leaving 
furnace drafts open, it might be safe to 
assume that the furnace or pipes over- 
heated, providing other possible causes 
of fire have been considered and elimin- 
ated. 


OST firemen are familiar with the 

slogan “Today Every Fire Helps 
Hitler” but how much attention has 
been given to the fact that “A False 
Alarm of Fire Resembles Deliberate 
Sabotage’? If a local defense plant 
burns because the fire department is 
out of quarters answering a false alarm, 
who can say that the person who 
sounded the false alarm was not doing 
the work of an enemy agent? 

With almost every fire department 
short handed due to loss of men to the 
armed forces and to defense industries, 
and with new apparatus largely unob- 
tainable for many communities at this 
time, there should be little sympathy for 
the moron who calls the fire depart- 
ment just for amusement or “to see a 
little action.” There is certainly enough 
real action available in the world today 
for those who are dissatisfied with the 
routine of existence at home. 

The fire department can do much 
toward eliminating the vicious and 
needless false alarm. School children 
should be impressed with the fact that 
every false alarm weakens our fire de- 
fenses. Their desire to serve as “Junior 
Commandos” or “Junior G-men” should 
be enlisted in an effort to make each 
child the self-appointed watcher of the 
fire alarm box near his home. Thus 
the children will become guardians of 
the fire alarm system and will not look 
upon it as a source of excitement. 

Another important factor in any cam- 
paign against false alarms is to enlist 
the cooperation of the courts. When 
judges appreciate the seriousness of the 
problem (in some communities as many 
as one-third of all fire calls continue to 
be malicious false alarms) they are 
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likely to be less lenient than they have 
been in past instances. 

That a campaign to eliminate false 
alarms can have results is proven by 
the record of New York City. The 
number of false alarms in 1942 was re- 
duced by 2,446 calls below the number 
for 1941. This 25 per cent reduction 
was believed largely due to a special 
campaign for the elimination of false 
alarms started during the latter part of 
1941. Considerable credit is also be- 
lieved due to the cooperation of the 
public and auxiliary firemen because of 
an appreciation of wartime fire dangers. 


AST month twelve departments 
with 130 men joined the Volunteer 

Firemen’s Section for the first time. 
Fifty-eight departments with 1,173 men 
renewed membership. This makes a 
total enrollment of 755 departments 
and 15,001 men. The following depart- 
ments are newly enrolled: 

Camp Hale Fire Department, Pando, 
Colorado. 

Hobo Volunteer Fire Company, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 

U. S. Holding and Reconsignment 
Point, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Friendship Fire Company, Friend- 
ship, Maine. 

Atlas Plywood Corporation, Plant 
No. 2, Greenville, Maine. 

Pikesville Volunteer Fire Company, 
Pikesville, Maryland. 

Ponca Volunteer Fire Department, 
Ponca, Nebraska. 

Waverly Fire Department, Waverly, 
Ohio. 

Frederick Fire Department, Freder- 
ick, Oklahoma. 

The Shamrock Oil and Gas Corpora- 
tion, Sunray, Texas. 

Montgomery Fire Department, Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia. 

Campbellton Fire Brigade, 
bellton, New Brunswick. 


Camp- 


IRE losses for 1942 were $314,849,000 
F.. more than one-half million 
dollars a month less than the 1941 fig- 
ure of $322,357,000, according to the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
These figures are based upon notices of 
incurred loss received by insurance 
companies, members of the board, plus 
an allowance for unreported losses. The 
following table shows the monthly fire 
losses for both 1941 and 1942. 


1941 1942 
January $26,470,000 $35,565,000 
February 26,102,000 30,819,000 
March 31,471,000 30,505,000 
April 29,330,000 27,960,000 
May 25,637,000 23,233,000 
June 24.943.000 22,410,000 
July 23,698,000 21,000,000 
August 24,122.000 19,680,000 
September 24,668,000 20,443,000 
October 30.833.000 22,621.000 
November 23,822,000 24,144,000 
December 31,261,000 36,469,000 
Total 12 months $322,357,000 $314,849,000 






Fire Department 
Instructors’ Conference 


HE 15th Annual Fire Department 

Instructors’ Conference was held at 
the headquarters of the Memphis Fire 
Department, Memphis, Tenn., from Jan- 
uary 5-8, 1943. This year’s conference 
was an unqualified success and a major 
contribution in the field of firemen’s 
training. Three hundred and twenty- 
five delegates attended the conference 
from 28 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. For the past nine years the 
conference has been sponsored jointly 
by the Fire Prevention Department of 
the Western Actuarial Bureau of Chi- 
cago and the Fire Department of the 
City of Memphis. The most able con- 
ference chairman throughout the life 
of the conference has been Mr. Rich- 
ard E. Vernor of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau, Vice-President of the National 
Fire Protection Association. Many im- 
portant contributions from well quali- 
fied authorities were presented at this 
conference. 


HILE it is impossible to list them 

all, the following give a good idea 

of the variety of subject matter covered: 

Apparatus Equipment and the Priori- 

ties Situation, by George Angell, Chief, 

Fire Equipment Section, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington. 

Fighting Fires in Country Elevators, 
by R. D. MacDaniel, Vice-President, 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis. 

Meeting the Manpower Shortage, by 
George J. Richardson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, International Association of Fire 
Fighters, Washington. 

Work of the Fire Defense Section of 
OCD, by Jack Mason, Chief, Fire De- 
fense Section, U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 





Plant Organization for Fire Safety, 
by Emmett T. Cox, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Indiana Fire Service Training 
Schools. 

The Naval Fire Fighting Schools, by 
Lieutenant Commander Harold Burke, 
Bureau of Ships, Washington. 

National Fire Control Problems, by 
Percy Bugbee, General Manager, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
Boston. 


Oklahoma Has New 
Fire Service Instructor 

HIEF Vurl Smith of Dewey, Okla- 

homa, has been appointed State 
Fire Department Instructor. A gradu- 
ate of both the Tonkawa Junior Col- 
lege and the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
at Stillwater, Chief Smith had served 
with both the Tonkawa and Stillwater 
Fire Departments. A teacher by pro- 
fession as well as an experienced fire 
fighter, Chief Smith’s appointment was 
warmly approved by a bulletin of the 
Oklahoma Fire Chiefs’ Association. 
Oklahoma Fire Departments wishing 
to secure the services of the instructor 
should address their requests to M. L. 
Powers, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater. 


Iowa Instructor Fire 
Training Program 

The Iowa Fire School News Letter 
reports that regional instructor train- 
ing schools were to be held during 
January and February at Marcus, Den- 
ison, Boone, Mt. Pleasant, Red Oak, 
Grinnell, Ottumwa, Guthrie Center, 
Charles City, and Chariton. Each 


school was to run for five evenings, 
Monday through Friday. The purpose 
of the schools is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for each fire department to ob- 
tain the number of qualified instruc- 
tors needed to carry out a wartime 
training program. 
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BIG FIRES OF 194) 


TOTAL of 76 fires in the United 
States and 4 fires in Canad 
caused individual losses amounting t 
$250,000 or more during 1942. This wa; 
by far the worst record of any year 
since the N.F.P.A. began to keep 1 
record of large loss fires back in 1930 
In 1941 there were 40 large loss fires 
in the United States and 6 in Canada 
The locations of the 1942 large los 
fires are shown on the map on page 7 
The total loss from the big fires of 
1942 amounted to $41,000,000, exclusive 
of the damage resulting from the burn- 
ing of the liner “Normandie” which is 
said to have cost $53,000,000 to build 
The average loss for the 1942 big fires 
was over $501,000 per fire. It is inter- 
esting to note that a mere 75 fires in 
the United States (excluding the “Nor- 
mandie” and Canadian losses) were re- 
sponsible for more than one-eighth of 
the estimated annual fire loss of ap- 
proximately $315,000,000 last year. 
As VOLUNTEER FIREMEN has pointed 
out on previous occasions, there is little 
excuse for that form of indifference 
or negligence responsible for conditions 
permitting a single fire to wipe out 
values of such magnitude as a quarter- 
million dollars or more. Such major 
values are certainly worth protecting 
The N.F.P.A. Quarterly magazine for 
January, 1943 (sent to all member fire 
departments) includes an individual 
report on each of these large loss fires 
and an analysis of the factors responsi- 
ble. This study shows that inferior or 
highly combustible construction and 
excessive areas have been responsible 
for many of the large losses. Adequate 
subdivision of excessively large areas 
is a problem deserving greater atten- 
tion along with the need for more ade- 
quate public and private fire protection 


One of the large fires 
occurring during the las 
few days of 1942 was 3 
general alarm blaze which 
destroyed the 96-year-old 
Empire Hotel in Syracuse, 
N. Y., late on the night of 
December 29. The loss Is 
estimated as upward of 
$300,000. Even more seri- 
ous was the fact that nine 


persons were reported 
missing following the 
blaze. The old three and 


four story brick - joisted 
structure was without 
sprinkler protection. Only 
scant extinguisher and 
standpipe equipment was 
maintained. Various opet 
stair and light shafts per- 
mitted rapid spread of the 
fire. Photo courtesy of J. 
C. Evans, Chief Inspector, 
Syracuse District, New 
York Fire Insurance Bat- 
ing Organization. 
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FIRE STREAM CHARACTERISTICS 


Charts Here Presented Show Relationships Between 


Nozzle Pressure, Flow and Friction Loss in the Hose 


T is admittedly difficult for many per- 
l sons to visualize from published sta- 
tistical tables the various factors such 
as nozzle pressure, flow, and friction 
loss, that make up the characteristics 
of any given fire stream. By way of 
example, it is not uncommon to hear 
firemen say, “This friction loss business 
does not make much sense to me. We 
were using a line of 800 feet of hose 
with a 1l-inch nozzle; but with 80 
pounds at the hydrant we still had a 
fair stream. Why didn’t the friction 
loss use up all of the hydrant pressure? 
We are told that the friction loss with 
a l-inch nozzle is estimated at 10 
pounds per 100 feet of hose.” 

Such a statement shows that one 
fundamental fact regarding fire stream 
characteristics is not understood by 
many persons who do know a good fire 
stream when they see one. The facts 
are: the lower the pressure, the 
smaller the flow and the less the 
pressure loss due to friction. 

As an example we may consider the 
800 foot line mentioned above as dis- 
charging through a 1l-inch nozzle. We 
know that with a nozzle pressure of 45 


= Fire Flow Characteristics 
{-Inch Nozzle 


45 2%-Inch C.R_ L.Hose 





pounds per square inch there would be 
200 gallons per minute flowing and 
a friction loss of 10 pounds per 100 feet 
of hose. Thus 125 pounds pressure 
would be required at the pumper or 
hydrant to give this highly effective 
stream. But we have already said that 
only 80 pounds is available at the hy- 
drant. This pressure proves to be suffi- 
cient to push only 155 gallons of water 
through the 800 feet of hose and the 
friction loss falls to about 6%-pounds 
per 100 feet of hose. This leaves a pres- 
sure of approximately 27 to 28 pounds 
per square inch for the nozzle. It is 
well known that a nozzle pressure of 30 
pounds is considered satisfactory for 
much inside fire fighting so that the 
fireman was correct in stating that a 
fair stream was obtained. However, such 
a stream would fall well below the fig- 
ures usually recommended for most ef- 
fective fire fighting with a l-inch noz- 
zle both as to the amount of water 
thrown and the nozzle pressure. 

Next, having established the principle 
that as the nozzle pressure rises or falls, 
the amount of discharge from the noz- 
zle and the friction loss in the hose 
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Nozzle Pressure in Pounds Per Square Inch 
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must also rise and fall; the question at 
once comes to mind, “How may these 
varied characteristics of a hose stream 
be presented on a simple chart so that 
the factors relating to any fire stream 
may be appraised at a glance?” Accord- 
ingly, with this article are presented 
charts correlating the factors contrib- 
uting to fire stream performance. Each 
chart is for a given size of nozzle. 

On these charts the horizontal lines 
indicate nozzle pressures. The vertical 
lines at the left indicate flow in gal- 
lons per minute. The vertical lines at 
the right indicate the friction loss in 
the hose. 


O use the charts it is only necessary 

to read across the horizontal line 
representing the desired nozzle pressure. 
Where the horizontal line crosses the 
curved line labeled “discharge—nozzle 
pressure curve,” a vertical line followed 
directly to the bottom of the chart will 
indicate the amount of water flowing. 
Where the horizontal line crosses the 
“friction loss—discharge curve,” a ver- 
tical line will similarly indicate the 
pressure loss in each 100 feet of hose. 
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Fire flow characteristics chart for a l-inch nozzle. 
indicating the performance of a stream operating at 30 pounds 
per square inch nozzle pressure have been heavily inked to show 


the use of the chart. 


may be found in a similar manner. 


Data for streams at other nozzle pressures 


The lines 


lines 
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Friction Loss in Pounds 
Per 100 Feet 2%Inch Hose 


Fire flow characteristics chart for a 11/8-inch nozzle. The 
performance of a stream operating at 45 
pounds per square inch nozzle pressure have been heavily inked 
the characteristics of a typical stream from this 


nozzle may be found on the chart. 
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Nearly 1000 American communities are protected by Mack fire apparatus. Here ina scene shetched from life by 


Peter Helck, a modern fire fighter goes into action hoisting towering streams of water into a stubborn blaze. 


POURING IT ON...MACK STYLE 


i‘ who use Mack Fire Apparatus know what the phrase, “ Built 
t Mack”, really means. You know it wasn’t invented. That it 
» earned the hard way, on the job —with extra staying power and 


| pumping power—with progressive equipment that was built 


| of its time to the highest standards! With “know-how” that f 


@p only the industry’s greatest engineering and manufacturing 


resources Co ile —wi Visit ‘ ‘ar iné ar 
es could provide ith vision that year in and yea ont s6n ss een see 


out ploncers Improvements to make your job easier and safer! FIRE APPARATUS AND MARINE ENGINES 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORP. + FIRE ENGINE DIVISION «+ LONG ISLANDCITY, N Y. auf @. $$: WAake BOR DBS 








Publications for Wartime Fire Protection 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


(Write for a free copy of ‘The Story” listing many other authoritative N.F.P.A. publications on fire protection). 


9th Edition Crosby—Fiske—Forster 
HANDBOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION 


Due to the unprecedented demand from the armed forces and 
others interested in authoritative fire protection information needed 
to meet wartime problems, the Ninth Edition of the Handbook of Fire 
Protection is now in its third printing in two years. The present print- 
ing will bring to 15,000 copies the total run for the present edition. 
This is in contrast with an initial printing of 5,000 copies originally 
expected to meet all demands for a five year period. 


+ PORSTER 


a 


More than 100 men who are recognized authorities in the various 
branches of the fire protection engineering profession aided in the 
task of preparing this edition. In keeping with the purpose of a refer- 
ence book, all information is presented clearly, concisely and as far 


as possible in non-technical language 1300 pages, $4.50 Postpaid 


ae TRAINING MANUAL FOR 


ea | AUXILIARY FIREMEN 
| AUXILIARY | 
| } 
| FIREMEN 
Cae | By 

HORATIO BOND, Chief Engineer, N.F.P.A. 

W. F. HEISLER, Chairman, N.F.P.A. Committee on Firemen’s Training 
~ R. J. DOUGLAS, Secretary, N.F.P.A. Committee on Firemen's Training 


An excellent elementary drill manual good for training of 
regular volunteers as well as auxiliary firemen. 


416 pages, 225 illustrations, 7%s x 5% inches, $1.50 postpaid 


PART IV.—FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS & FIRE FIGHTING 


PART !!.—SABOTAGE PART V.—COMMUNICA- 


TIONS 
PART I11.—ORGANIZATION 
FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE PART VI.—DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


PART |!.—FIRE FROM THE AIR 


232 pages, 154 illustrations, price $1.50 postpaid 
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If either the flow or the pressure loss 
is known, the other characteristics like- 
wise may be determined by following 
up the appropriate vertical line until 
the curve is reached indicating the noz- 
zle pressure. 

To a person familiar with these 
charts or graphs, the problem of de- 
termining hydrant or engine pres- 
ures is merely a matter of adding the 
nozzle pressure shown on the chart to 
the friction loss indicated. This ob- 
viates the use of complicated mathe- 
matical formulas or factors in determ- 
ining pressures required for fire stream 
layouts. After all, due to many vari- 
able factors such as the amount of 
roughness in fire hose linings, the 
condition of nozzles and tips, fire 
stream calculations can be only ap- 
proximations. Likewise, variations of 
elevation between the hydrant and 
nozzle make a difference of approxi- 
mately 5 pounds for each 12 feet 
change in elevation. 


HARTS, such as these presented 

A here, should permit any pumper 
or hydrant operator to appraise the 
worth of a fire stream providing any 
one of the factors shown on the charts 
is known. When using the chart in con- 
junction with a stream from a pumper 
it is likely that the nozzle pressure de- 
sired will be the most important factor 
in determining the needed engine pres- 
sure. After all, the nozzle is the business 
end of a line of hose and the pressure 
developed at the pumper must be able to 
do the job of giving the right amount 
of flow as well as proper pressure at 
the nozzle. Accordingly, when using a 
pumper, the desired nozzle pressure 
will be found on the chart first, and the 
friction loss indicated will then be 
added to determine the pressure need- 
ed at the pump. 

On the other hand, where a line of 
hose is being supplied on a direct hy- 
drant stream basis, the nozzle pressure 
of necessity will be the pressure re- 
maining after the friction loss has been 

educted from .the hydrant pressure. 
For example, if 85 pounds is known to 
be available at a hydrant and 400 feet 
of hose is being used to supply a 1- 
inch nozzle, the friction loss would be 
‘0 pounds per 100 feet leaving 45 

inds available for the nozzle. 

[f, when using the charts to deter- 

ine nozzle pressure, the assumed fric- 
tion loss when added to the assumed 
nozzle pressure indicates a higher pres- 

ire than that known to be available 

t the hydrant, it is at once obvious 
hat the flow and nozzle pressure must 
2 less than believed. It thus is neces- 

iry to assume lower friction loss and 
1ozzle pressures to make the total pres- 
ures balance with the actual flow 


pressure available at the hydrant. 
Similar charts of fire stream char- 

acteristics might be prepared for noz- 

zles of other sizes as well as for various 
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The above photo shows a fire company class in a Cincinnati Fire Department 





sizes of fire hose. The two examples 
shown here cover nozzle tips common- 
ly used in standard fire fighting oper- 
ations with 2%-inch hose. 
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Station. The working models of approved fire doors are typical of the equipment 
used in instructing Cincinnati fire station groups. This picture was furnished, by 
Louis G. Schraffenberger, recently promoted to Director of Public Safety of Cin- 
cinnati after outstanding service as city fire marshal. 


Fire Company Class Sessions 
Round Out Training Program 


EGULAR class sessions in each fire 

station are an important part of 
the training programs of many well run 
fire departments. Such classes are un- 
der the direction of company officers 
with occasional instruction given by 
officers of the departmental drillmas- 
ter’s staff. 

For best results the training carried 
on in company class groups should not 
be hit or miss, but should be an in- 
tegrated part of the department’s care- 
fully planned training program. 

It may be noted in the above picture 
that each fireman has a notebook in 
which to make a record of the more 
important features brought out in the 
class instruction. Most firemen like 
these class periods because they can 
“argue out” in an informal manner the 
problems presented to the group. Also 
the information obtained in company 
classes may be very helpful to members 
preparing for promotions. 

While volunteer firemen may not be 
able to arrange for company classes to 
be held as frequently as is the practice 
in many paid fire departments, it is 
desirable to devote a portion of each 
company meeting to a class period fol- 


lowing a logical training outline. Class 
discussions in the fire station supple- 
ment outside drill evolutions in which 
fire apparatus is employed. 

Among the subjects for possible dis- 
cussion at fire company class meetings 
are such matters as location and capac- 
ity of hydrants, availability of water 
supplies, fire alarm facilities, common 
fire hazards, special fire hazard prob- 
lems in the community, extinguishing 
devices and fire protection equipment 
such as extinguishers, automatic sprink- 
lers, fire walls and fire doors, and 
shutters. First aid and rescue practices, 
fire prevention programs, and discus- 
sions of fire fighting methods are 
among other subjects for class discus- 
sion. 

The organization of a class group in 
each fire station is a logical method of 
keeping constantly up to date and alert 
regarding all phases of the fire fight- 
ing job. Such classes help to prevent 
fire fighters from becoming rusty dur- 
ing the periods between regular drill 
sessions. Class instruction also includes 
many important matters which may not 
be adequately covered in the average 
training program. 
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Every membe! 
receives a handsome 

membership certificate illustrat- 
ing the history of fire protection. 


YOUR ENTIRE 
DEPARTMENT CAN 
SHARE N.F.P.A. 
MEMBERSHIP 


® Through the Volunteer Firemen’'s 


ction, fire companies may obtain 


the 1dvantages of N.F.P.A. mem- 
bership. Each member fire company 

entitled to have VOLUNTEER 
FIREME agazine sent to the 


® As a member, the fire company 


headquarters a set of 


all other regular N.F.P.A. publi- 

This includes the QUAR- 

TERLY MAGAZINE and monthly 
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FIRE AT GRANDMA'S 


A letter written by the _ editor’s 
Grandmother describes a typical fire 
experience in a small town in 1905. 
What the old time volunteer firemen 
lacked in modern training they made 
up for by fervor and determination. 
It is to their credit that the old house 
is standing today. 
ee Y dear Mary—Have you read 

M the Boston papers and did you 

see that our house got on fire yester- 
day noon—and all particulars? Well it 
is all true—and more so—but no one 
was hurt—everything was insured— 
and save for the bother, never mind. 
We shall have new floors, new paint 
and paper—only I wish you were here 
to help choose it. Meanwhile we are 
camping at Jim’s. As soon as the smell 
gets out some we can use the dining 
room ‘till they get ready to fix it. 
My room is only spoilt in one place so 
we can sleep at home soon. The kitchen 
is all right. 

“Yesterday, I had worked around ’till 
a little after twelve o’clock and then 
went into the pool room to look out 
the window and see if Pa was on his 
way home. Saw Arthur coming from 
school but Pa wasn’t in sight so I went 
to my room and sat down for about five 
minutes. Then Pa came and hung his 
hat and coat in the front hall and sat 
down at the table—calling me as he 
went. I got up and washed my hands 
and came toward the stairs and saw a 


cloud of very black smoke puff out of a 
register. I ran to shut it and called tc 
Pa to know what he was doing to mak¢ 
it smoke so—for I thought he had beer 
down to the furnace and found the 
fire low and put a lot of light wood 
in, for I could hear it snap. Then I got 
half way down stairs—and still neve 
thinking of fire—I thought I'd run 
back and close the door and open the 
window so the smoke would not go in- 
to the other rooms. 

“Before I got to the top of the stairs 
the chambers were filled with the dens- 
est black smoke you ever saw and I tell 
you I beat it. I found the front hall 
had filled too, and ran down the back 
way to the kitchen. Even then the 
kitchen was full. 

“Meanwhile, Pa as he sat at the table 
saw the smoke puff up the parlor reg- 
ister at the same time I saw it and 
knowing it must be fire, as he had not 
been down cellar, ran to the cellar door 
and when he saw the fire ran to the 
shelf in the kitchen for the extinguish- 
ers. When he went back to go down he 
couldn’t get near the cellar door at all. 

“Well, he and Arthur started bare- 
headed in the sleigh for the alarm at 
the center. And Bert (a married son 
belonging to the volunteer fire depart- 
ment—Ed.) seeing them fly by bare- 
headed said, ‘I bet the house in on fire,’ 
and ran. 

“As Pa flew by the stable where they 
borrow the horses for the fire depart- 
ment, he yelled ‘fire. They were just 
harnessing to go out on the sand teams 

so got here in a minute or two; and 
of course, all the men were just com- 
ing around for dinner so there was 
plenty of help. : 

“The first fire to really need the 
steamer (steam fire engine—Ed.) which 
Pa got them to buy at the last town 
meeting was his own house. 

“Well—those men worked for keeps! 
The men all said they never saw a fire 
where there was such a dense black 
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The 1905 steam fire engine that made the ‘stop’? described above. The horses 
were borrowed from a nearby stable each time the alarm bell sounded. 
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smoke. I suppose it was due to the var- 
nish on the floors and finish. But they 
made a fight I tell you, and in less than 
an hour it was over—the water swept 
out—all trash out—and the firemen 
gone—but oh the looks of things—it 
would make you sick! 

“They got out the orchestrelle before 
any water was in—for it was near the 
door. And as soon as they could get in 
they got out everything else. The school 
boys carried everything over to Jim’s 
piazza—and even carried all my painted 
china and cut glass—one piece at a 
time and not one thing was broken. 
How was that for boys? 


ee S to how it caught no one knows; 

but there were two barrels 
where we kept the newspapers and 
nothing else. They were burned com- 
pletely. From these the flames ran up 
the wall and along the floors and up 
the partitions. Both sets of folding 
doors in the parlor were pushed wide 
open and were burned in between the 
partitions. 

“The only thing we can think of is 
that possibly a match may have 
dropped among the papers before be- 
ing taken down to the barrels and that 
in pushing more papers in, it rubbed 
against the barrel and ignited. Anyway 
it wasn’t overheated pipes, or any ashes, 
or anything else. The cellar was cleaned 
out last week so we are sure. 

“Well every window, almost, had to 
be smashed as the double windows were 
on all over the house, making it im- 
possible to open the windows when 
fighting the fire. But Mr. Cobb took all 
the sash right down to his shop and 
got as many as he had glass for in last 
night. The rest he had sent right down 
from Boston so they were all in by 
noon today. The insurance adjuster 
was down and settled. The men are to 
go right to work, so in a month every- 
thing will be as spick and span as when 
we moved in the first time—and I hope 
it will look as pretty.” 


N.F.P.A. Chief Engineer 
in England 


F.P.A. Chief Engineer, Horatio 

« Bond, flew to England on De- 
cember 31 and will spend January and 
February there at the request of Dean 
James M. Landis, Director of Civilian 
Defense, to observe British experience 
with civilian defense fire problems and 
fire protection matters generally 
While Mr. Bond is in England as a 
special representative of the United 
States Office of Civilian Defense, it is 
hoped that he will have opportunity 
to make contact with many N-F.P.A. 
members in England and that his ob- 
servations will be made available to 
the Association in due course. 
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Specialists in Public Safety 


Manufacturers of Emergency Signaling Systems 


FIRE ALARM 

POLICE SIGNALING 

AIR RAID WARNING 

INDUSTRIAL FIRE ALARM 

FIRE & WATCHMEN SUPERVISORY 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 


Two thousand municipalities, several thousand industrial plants and many 
of the largest institutions now use Gamewell Systems for the protection of | 
life and property and to ensure the permanency of established business. 


We freely cooperate in planning protective Signaling Systems. 











Send for Catalog. 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 413 MAIN ST.. UTICA, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Branch, Hercules Equipment & Rubber Ce., 435 Brannan St., San Francisce, Cal. 
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THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 



























“MASTER * LIGHTS” 





THE 


G23 


25,000 
c. p. 


FOR FIREMEN 
POLICE AND WATCHMEN 
* 


HAS ALL NIGHT (15 HOUR) 
SERVICE AND HIGH POWER 
(5 HOUR) FILAMENTS 
« 


SPARE BATTERY INSERTED 
IN TEN SECONDS 
cs 


MOST POWERFUL—FINEST 
e 
“MASTER*LIGHT* MAKERS” 


CARPENTER MFG. CO. 
168 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Master of Flame 


The economical, effi- 
cient first-aid protec- 
tion against sudden, 


extra-hazardous fires. 


Wherever dan- 
gerous fires 
break out in 
flammable liq- 
uids, gases under 
pressure or vital 
electrical instal- 
lations, duGas is 
always ready, 
certain and fast. 
DuGas hand and 
wheeled = extin- 
guishers are 
available in a 
variety of sizes. 





DUGAS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Marinette Wisconsin 
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Fire Prevention Week 
Contest Awards 


ERSEY City, New Jersey, in the 
J United States and Quebec in Can- 
ada both won first places in the In- 
ternational Fire Prevention Week Merit 
Competition, as announced by T. Alfred 
Fleming, Chairman of the Fire Preven- 
tion and Clean-up Campaign Commit- 
tee of the N.F.P.A. The following 
American cities, all having 90 per cent 
and over, are given in the order of 
their final grade: 


First Place—Jersey City, N. J.; Second 
Place—Tied—Cincinnati, Ohio; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Third Place—Tied—Atlanta, Ga.; 
Boston, Mass.; Fort Collins, Colo.; Fourth 
Place—Tied—Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Topeka, Kan.; Wichita, Kan.; 
Fifth Place—Tied—Camden, N. J.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Concord, N. H.; Lakewood, 
Ohio; Los’ Angeles, Calif.; Spokane, 
Wash.; Sixth Place—Tied—Anderson, Ind.; 
Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Prescott, Ariz.; Providence, 
R. I.; Seventh Place—Tied—Chicago, IIl.; 
Gary, Ind.; Staten Island, N. Y.; Newton, 
Kan.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

The following Canadian cities, all 
having 90 per cent and over, are given 
in the order of their final grade: 


Quebec, Que.; Brantford, Ont.; Edmon- 
ton, Alta.; Hull, Que.; Montreal, Que.; 
Hamilton, Toronto, Windsor, Ottawa, 
Kitchener, and London, Ontario. 

A complete report listing the win- 
ning cities and those receiving honor- 
able mention in each state and prov- 
ince has been released to the newspa- 
pers. 

The International Committee of 
Judges appointed to review the reports 
submitted by 1,172 towns and cities in 
the United States and Canada was 
composed of the following: Albert T. 
Bell, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
National Fire Protection Association; 
Cecil F. Shallcross, Manager of the 
North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Co.; John J. McCarthy, Assistant 
Chief, New York Fire Department, and 
A. Leslie Ham, Manager of the Cana- 
dian Underwriters’ Association of Mon- 
treal. 


Owners Must Report Fires 
To the War Production Board 


RECENT order by the War Pro- 

duction Board requires that fires 
must be reported to the WPB in Wash- 
ington within five days in order for the 
owner to secure permission to rebuild 
or repair. This does not apply to 
dwellings designed for less than five 
families. In addition to reporting the 
fire within five days in accordance with 
the provisions of Limitation Order 
L-41, an application for rebuilding or 
repairs must be filed within two weeks 
by an application on Form PD200. It 
is reported that it requires two or three 
weeks to secure action from WPB on 
PD200 applications and longer where 
priorities rating is required for mate- 
rials. 


N.F.P.A. Members Get 
Two Books Free 


IRE departments having member- 
ee in the National Fire Protection 
Association should be on the lookout 
for copies of two new books being sent 
free to all N.F.P.A. members as a part 
of the membership service. These new 
volumes have a combined sale value of 
$4.00. The books are the National Fire 
Codes for Extinguishing and Alarm 
Equipment, 672 pages, price $3.00; and 
National Fire Codes for the Prevention 
of Dust Explosions, 160 pages, price 
$1.00. The codes bring together under 
a single cover for convenient reference 
the numerous official N.F.P.A. Stand- 
ards on these subjects. 

Included in the National Fire Codes 
for Extinguishing and Alarm Equip- 
ment are approximately forty stand- 
ards covering the following subjects: 

I. Automatic Sprinklers and Water 
Supply. 

II. Extinguishers and Hose. 

III. Special Extinguishing Systems. 

IV. Public Protection Municipal and 
Rural. 

V. Alarm and Supervisory Systems. 

VI. Employee Organization. 

VII. Miscellaneous. 

Persons desiring to purchase addi- 
tional copies of these codes should 
address their orders to the National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Book On 
Fire Protection Engineering 


IRE Protection Engineering, 196 
F pages, illustrated, $2.00 per copy 
postpaid. This is a timely and very 
useful book, incorporating the pa- 
pers presented during the 1942 sum- 
mer conference at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by outstanding 
authorities on Fire Prevention and 
Fire Protection. It is dedicated to a 
more thorough understanding of the 
principles of Fire Protection on the 
part of the public. Fire Protection 
Engineering is sponsored jointly by the 
School of Architecture and the De- 
partment of Building Engineering and 
Construction of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

Among the fire protection authori- 
ties contributing to the book are Percy 
Bugbee, General Manager, N.F.P.A.; 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, President, 
M. I. T.; Horatio Bond, Chief Engineer, 
N.F.P.A.; Harvey C. Abbott, Engineer, 
New England Fire Insurance Rating 
Assn.; Walter R. MacCornack, Dean, 
School of Architecture, M. I. T.; Samuel 
J. Pope, Chief, Boston Fire Department; 
A. L. Brown, Chief Engineer, Associ- 
ated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies; N. J. Thompson, Director, 
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Factory Mutual Laboratories; and Rob- 
ert S. Moulton, Technical Secretary, 
N.F.P.A. 

The following table of contents indi- 
cates the scope of this important new 
book on fire protection: 


Importance of Fire Protection and 
The War. 

Fire Losses in The Home. 

Fire Protection Education. 

Fire Losses in Business. 

Principles of Fire Insurance. 

Cecupancy Fire Hazards. 

Fire and The Control of Fire. 

Common Fire Hazards. 

Homes and Business Buildings. 

Construction Details for Fire Pro- 
tection. 

City Planning and Zoning. 

Political Obstacles to Legislation 

Public Fire Departments. 

Water Supplies. 

Private Fire Protection. 

Hazardous Processes and Materials. 

Fire Protection Information. 

Fire Protection in Home and Busi- 
ness. 


Orders for copies should be addressed 
to the National Fire Protection Associ- 
ation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


OTHER NEW TEXTS 

NIRES in One Year of War, 16 
I pages. With their January News 
Letter N.F.P.A. member fire depart- 
ments received a report containing ac- 
counts of some 299 fires that directly 
affected the war effort during the year 
following the Pearl Harbor attack. 
(Dec. 7, 1941 to Dec. 7, 1942). These 
fires occurred in industrial plants, 
ordnance works, shipyards, airplane 
factories, oil properties, and many other 
occupancies involved in the war effort 
and caused total losses estimated at ap- 
proximately $100,000,000. Probably not 
less serious than the huge losses of 
money and materials were production 
delays which followed many of these 
fires. Additional copies of “Fires in One 
Year of War” may be obtained from 
the N.F.P.A. at a cost of 15 cents per 
copy 


— National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has recently published a 
new edition of the N. F. P. A. Stand- 
ards for Carbon Dioxide Fire Extin- 
guishing Systems and Inert Gas for 
Fire and Explosion Prevention. This 
pamphlet includes revisions adopted 
at the 1942 annual meeting on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Spe- 
cial Extinguishing Systems (1942 Pro- 
ceedings, page 125). The present 
pamphlet supersedes the edition of 
February, 1942. 


rPXRUCKS for Auxiliary Fire Appar- 
atus, 8 pages, 10 cents, A reprint 
report in N.F.P.A. Quarterly mag- 
‘ine for October, 1942, prepared by 
Chief John H. Alderson, Los Angeles 
re Department. 
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LocaTED on tidewater, with a population of almost 


2,000,000, area of 130 square miles, and many vital war 
industries— Philadelphia had too much at stake to be 





impractical in the selection of an air raid warning system. 
After thorough study and checks of all types of sirens and 
systems, Philadelphia installed 206 FEDERAL Air Raid 
Sirens—185 rated at 2-hp., 15 at 5-hp., and 6 at %4-hp. 
This practical installation gives Philadelphia maximum 





protection at low cost, once again proving the efficiency of 
the air-raid-tested FEDERAL System—a multiplicity of 
small electric sirens, closely spaced. 


Phantom View of the 
FEDERAL Air Raid Siren 


Specify FEDERAL Air 

raid irene and get the DE RAL 

R aean of W rite tone d System Bulletin ! 
© Extra powerful tone Agr 


@ Sound radiated equally 
in all directions 


eres FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO., INc. 
construction STII  ' y F/ na” 


@ Greatest protection at 8717 So. State Street Tat: 1 Pade; 
low cost 











Automatic Sprinklers 
ARE YOUR 
First Line of Offense 


WHEN FIRE STRIKES, automa- 
tic sprinklers place water di- 
rectly on the seat of the flames 
regardless of smoke or similar 
conditions which hamper or- 
dinary methods of fire fighting. 


A Good Rule for Fighting Fire,in’ajSprinklered Building 
Fire department training authorities recommend 
that the first or second pumper company arriving 
should immediately hook up to the fire department 
sprinkler connection and the pumper operated at 
about 100 pounds discharge pressure. The pumper 
should take suction from a public hydrant on the 
largest water main available. 
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2035 WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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WHAT FIRE-KILL 
FOR FIGHTIN 


Get the wrong answer and it costs plenty! Fire can 
gain headway too fast, if you hit it with the wrong 
extinguisher. 

All fires aren’t alike. Neither are fire extinguishers. 
Special fire hazards call for special fire-fighting equip- 
ment. How are you fixed? 

There’s one easy way to tell. Look at the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories’ approval notice on your extinguish- 
ers. It will say something like “Classification A-2, B-2.” 
The letters “A,” “B” or “C” are what you are looking for. 
They tell if the extinguisher is OK for 
use on Class “A” fires (wood, rubbish, 


YOU PICK 


IN... 


f 


A VARNISH KETTLE? 
AN ELECTRIC MOTOR? 
\ RUBBISH? 

CARBON BISULPHIDE? 
RUBBER CEMENT? 


paper, etc.), Class “B” fires (flammable liquids) or Class 
“C” fires (electrical). 

This simple check tells you if you have the right ex- 
tinguishers standing guard beside your plant’s varied 
fire hazards. 

Kidde carbon dioxide extinguishers are for flammable 
liquid (Class “B”) and for electrical (Class “C”) fires. 
They snuff these blazes fast, smother them in a blasting 
cloud of snow-and-gas. Kidde carbon dioxide gas is one 
of the fastest known extinguishing agents. 

Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
258 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES APPEARING CURRENTLY IN INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS. 








